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| 
eee nn sac ara 
Memorabilia. | 
HE University of Texas issues bulletins | 
four times a month, numbering them 
ingeniously in four figures of which the first 
two show the year and the other two the posi- 
tion in the series, No. 3621, which we have 
just received, being the twenty-first bulletin 
of the present year. It is a most entertain- 
ing one from the pen of Professor Edward | 
G. Fletcher, recounting ‘ The Beginnings of | 
the Professional Theatre at Texas,’ which | 
occurred in the late eighteen-thirties, mainly 
under the direction of one Henri F. Corri, 
who carried forward the more or less abortive 
attempts of two predecessors. We are not 
here concerned with any great theatrical | 
lights, but the picture drawn of Houston, the 
capital, with its gamblers, and rough | 
enthusiasts for the drama and the fine arts, | 
is instructive as well as lively and amusing. 
Much of the information is derived from the 
Telegraph and Texas Register and the Morn- 
ing Star of that day, and the light thrown 
on contemporaty journalism is also worth | 
having. The stir in the town appears 6o 
considerable that we are astonished to learn 
that in 1839 Houston contained only 382 
houses, with a total population of about 
three thousand, of whom not more than forty 
were ‘‘ females.’’ Texas was then very much 
the Far West. 


We have received a pleasant little brochure 

by Mr. F. H. Cheetham, F.S.A., and 
Mr. B. T. W. Stevenson, F.I.A., entitled 
‘Southport’s Literary Associations.’ These 
are not very numerous, but they are interest- | 
ing, including, among modern writers, the | 
youthful days of Mary Webb and Mr. | 
Michael Arlen. The outstanding figure con- 
nected with the place in the days when it | 
was but a village looking over wide, delight- 
ful sands, is that of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
United States Consul in Liverpool from | 
1853 to 1857; with whom is to be coupled his 
visitor, Herman Melville. We are given in 





| 
| 








| hills on a 
| reasoning ‘‘ of Providence and futurity and 
| of everything else that lies beyond human 


few words a picture of the two great writers 
walking and sitting together among the sand- 
November afternoon, Melville 


ken.”” Among a few other names the prin- 
cipal are illiam Watson and Thomas 
Hughes of ‘Tom Brown’ fame. 
‘HE summer number of the American 
Review deals with some of the vastest 
topics now agitating humanity, especially in 
Mr. Donald Davidson’s ‘The Shape of 
Things and Men,’ and, less directly, in Mr. 


| Stebelton H. Nulle’s ‘ America and the Com- 
| ing Order,’ and Mr. John Crowe Ransom’s 


‘The Content of the Novel.’ 
which most interested us is 
Stone’s ‘ André Malraux,’ an 
that remarkable writer’s novels 
struggles in China, in which individual 
existence is seen attempting, in different 
enterprises, to redeem itself from its central 
loneliness on the one hand by collective 
action, on the other hand by strong inward 
concentration on the thought of death. Mal- 
raux, at any rate, relates the mortal life of 
the individual to some centre, some focus, 
outside the satisfaction of the senses and 
common worldly prosperity. 
[% the number for 15-30 July a correspond- 
ent of L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et 
Curieuz sends, in reply to a query, the names 
of four periodicals that are published in 
Latin. There may have been others, he says, 


The paper 
Mr. Geoffrey 
analysis of 
on modern 


| before the war, which did not prove able to 
| survive that catastrophe. 
| Muemosyne, published at Leiden, Holland; 


The four are 


Eranos, published at Gothenburg, Sweden ; 
Nuncius Radiophonicus, the scientific review 
of the Vatican, and Il Mondo Classico, pub- 
lished at Turin, Italy. The writer mentions 
that this last contains poems, and poems in 
excellent style, which celebrate in Latin the 
virtues of scientific achievements, of the 
radio, for example. Latin, he remarks, 
adapts itself very easily to scientific explana- 
tions, even in verse, which may be as readily 
understood as German or English verse. And 
so to Lucretius and the ‘ De rerum natura,’ 
which is virtually a course in the physics of 
the time. This, by the way, is cited as ‘ De 
natura rerum,’’ a form of the title which 
sounds unfamiliar. Is it anywhere in gen- 


eral use? 

Another reply gives the names of days of 
the week in Breton: Dilun; Dimeurz; 
Dimeriher; Diriaon; Digwener; Disadorn; 


Disul (putting Sunday, it will be observed, 


| last). 
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THE MITFORD BRASS IN SHINFIELD 
CHURCH, BERKS. 


AN interesting discovery was made this 

spring (1936) in Miss Mary Russell Mit- 
ford’s parish church, St. Mary’s, Shinfield. 
The church is never mentioned by name in 
‘Our Village,’ and a stranger to the neigh- 
bourhood could not recognize it by her 
description in ‘ Wheat-Hoeing,’ were it not 
that the ‘‘ row of superb lime trees ’’ on one 
side, and the ‘‘ cluster of dark yews ’’ on the 
other, are there still. But the ‘‘ massy 
tower,’’ added in the reign of Charles II to 
the simple edifice of flint and stone, is of 


brick, though really charming with its 
purpose-moulded string-courses; and _ the 
“architectural beauty ’’ of which ‘‘ few 


country churches could boast,’’ included in 
her time a brick arcade of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, replaced shortly after her death by the 
stone pillars and arches of Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
“‘ restoration ’’ (c. 1855-57). The church is, 
however, full of interest, with its long his- 
tory and its three roofs, that of the nave 
dating to the thirteenth century; the south 
aisle to the fifteenth and the Martin Chapel, 
now the vestry, to the sixteenth. And “ few 
country churches can boast ’’ such riches in 
mural monuments, tablets and ‘“ lost 
brasses ’’—the latter, fortunately, recorded by 
Ashmole and Burke. Not a few of the tablets 
commemorate Miss Mitford’s anonymous 
contemporaries; while the surnames of her 
villagers are in the parish registers, on 
weathering tombstones in the churchyard, or 
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on small slabs safely covered up by the 
friendly grass. The name ‘‘ Bint ’’ has just 
been uncovered near the west wall of the 
churchyard, and Hannah Bint, herself, was 
one of the Sunday school scholars whom the 
Rev. George Hulme, of Trinity Church, Read- 
ing, gathered round him at Shinfield Grove, 
his home; as may be seen in his register, pre- 
sented by his daughter, the last of his fam- 
ily, a few years ago to the school. Near the 
Bint grave is the gable-topped tomb of 
Farmer Thorp of the ‘‘ great enclosures,” 
owner of the ‘‘ cock in a million,’’ from whom 
Mr. Hulme’s children bought the land for -n 
extension of the school-house as a memorial 
to him. The Thorp tomb bears the partly- 
obliterated name of, probably, Mr. Thorp’s 
father, also of Eleanor his wife, and their 
son, John Ernest, aged sixteen in 1876, 
Here, too, it was often stated locally, lay the 
parents of Mary Mitford, but without a 
tombstone owing to their daughter’s poverty; 
wherefore it was impossible to point out 
their grave. Impossible indeed, since they 
were buried in the church, as she says; but 
few writers of her life refer to it. 


Recently the font showed signs of subsi- 
dence, and on March 2 one of the church- 
wardens went into the church to see whether 
a workman had ascertained the cause. A 
few tiles removed from the floor next the 
font showed nothing serious; but on tapping 
the next row of tiles, a curious hollow sound 
was noticed; and, a few of these being re- 
moved and the cement broken with a chisel, 
it was seen that the chisel had scratched a 
brass. With the greatest care the brass was 
uncovered, and, the Vicar and the other 
churchwarden having arrived, it was 
unfastened from the tombstone to be cleaned 
and returned to the church. It measures 
l6ins. x 34ins., and is inscribed: 


| 
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The date of Dr. Mitford’s death agrees 


with the entry in the parish registers under 
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‘Burials 1842’—“ George Mitford M.D. 
died December 10th, buried December 15th.”’ 
Since Miss Mitford herself approved of the 


inscription ‘“‘ to be placed over my dear 
father and mother in Shenfield [sic] 
church,’’ the oft-quoted date, ‘‘ December 


llth” (‘ D.N.B.’) must be due to a slip. 
The “‘ beauty of the execution ”’ merits her 
praise, the letters are actually ‘‘ full half 
an inch ’’ high, and, ‘‘ exquisitely executed,’ 


“cost only fifty shillings.’ ‘‘ Above a 
hundred people have taken down the 
engraver’s name,’’ which she, characteris- 


tically, does not mention; but it runs along 
the left corner of the plate, though cut so 
lightly, it is not legible in the rubbing: 
“W. Jeffery, George Yd. Lombard St. 
London.”’ 

Not till rubbings were being taken in “‘ the 
different churches round this year’’ (1845) 
was Miss Mitford ‘‘ struck by the simplicity 
and piety of the old inscriptions,’’ of which 
her own church was full. Like most edu- 
cated ladies of the period, she knew more 
about Italy than England. 

It is not very surprising that the position 
of this brass was forgotten, covered up as 
it was in about ten years’ time, by the tiles 
with which the church was paved; and with 
the large, two-stepped font immediately to 
the right of the north door, over the upper 
part of the gravestone, the situation of the 
vault soon passed out of mind. ‘‘ Just where 
all the schoolboys kick their heels’? would 
lead no one to the spot, there being no tradi- 
tion of seats in the church reserved for them; 
but now that the situation of the vault has 
come to light, it appears that they used to 
sit at the west end of the nave, with their 
backs to the singular and _ interesting 
Styward-Steward tablet erected to the mem- 
ory of a boy 250 years before, and having 
beneath it, the new (1847) founder’s board 
meording the bequest of the Rev. Matthew 
Feilde, providing for six more boys to be 
taken into the school, founded long before; 
for a library, class-room, repairs, and a 
tock to strike the quarters ‘‘ like the one at 
Brighton,’’ costing £100; also for Bibles and 
axpences for his own six boys, and ‘‘ a bun 
and a glass of wine on the 30th of May for 
the whole school every year; 
whereby they were benefitting and many 
other boys would benefit for long years to come. | 
It is customary for the children with their | 
teachers, to attend church on Ash Wednesday, | 

nsion Day, and on May 30th, which has 


| 





tome to be regarded as Founder’s Day, when | 


e who have received clothing, under the 
earlier, (Piggot’s) charity, wear it, and are 
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It is pleasant to think Miss Mitford 
escaped the mortification of leaving her 
parents in an unmarked churchyard grave, 
only the church being thought suitable for 
gentry in her day. The Burials Act of 1853 
might have made her own funeral arrange- 
ments less simple than she imagined had she 
not decided against the vault. Her friends 
at Swallowfield made her last resting-place as 
pleasing to look at as such a thing can be; 
and she lies but a stone’s throw from her 
beloved Loddon. 

The discovery of this forgotten brass jus- 
tifies the hope that the five ‘‘ lost brasses ”’ 
are still in their places in the church. Fully 
recorded, these older brasses have not been 
forgotten, but published repeatedly. 

Meta E. WILLIAMs. 


HUYGENS MSS. IN DUTCH 


LIBRARIES. 
‘HE first visits to England by Chris- 
tiaan Huygens (1629-1695), the younger, 
were made during the years 1661 
and 1663. See Henri L. Brugmans: ‘ Le 
Séjour de Christian Huygens a Paris et ses 
Relations avec les Milieux Scientifiques 
francais, suivi de son Journal de Voyage a 
Paris et a Londres,’ Paris: Librairie E. 
Droz, 1935. 

The next visit by Christiaan Huygens to 
England was in 1689, when on 11 June he 
arrived at Harwich, ‘‘ accompanied by the 
wife and son of his brother Constantyn ”’ ; 
(see ‘ uvres Complétes de Christiaan Huy- 
gens’; tome ix., p. 333; La Haye: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1901), 

Christiaan Huygens, on his arrival at 
Harwich, went immediately or very soon to 
Greenwich, to see John Flamsteed, who re- 
ceived him very well. Within a few days he 
went to Hampton Court. and from there, on 
22 June, went by boat to London, to attend, 
that evening, a meeting of the Royal Society, 
where he saw Newton, for the first time, and 
Halley. It seems not impossible that Huy- 
gens may have met Halley, previously, in 
Holland. 

The above dates, in June, 1689, must be in 
the new style calendar, for the minutes of 
the Royal Society show that there was a meet- 
ing in the evening of 12 June, at which 
Newton, Halley and Huygens were present. 

On a recent trip to Holland I found an 
opportunity to visit Leiden, where, in the 
library of the university, with the kind assist- 
ance of Dr. J. A. Voligraff, | examined the 
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original manuscript of Christiaan Huygens’ 
very brief journal (three pages) of his visit 
to England, in 1689. It mentions Newton 
and Halley. The manuscript is pasted in 
the front of a bound volume of original 
‘ Lettres De Christien & Constantin Huijgens 
son Frére’’ (Hugenionum Codex No. 36, 
fasc. 1 [249 foliorum)}). 

Dr. Vollgraff, who edited some of the last 
published volumes of the ‘ Guvres Complétes 
de Christiaan Huygens,’ very kindly exhi- 
bited to me the printed ‘ Journaal van Con- 
stantijn Huygens, den zoon, van 21 October, 
1688 tot 2 Sept., 1696,’ of which the first part 
was published at Utrecht, by Kemnik and 
Zoon, in 1876. At the same time, | con- 
sulted the printed ‘ Register op de Jour- 
nalen van Constantijn Huygens, Jr.’: 


Amsterdam: Johannes Miller, 1906. The 
‘ Register’ contains references to Edmond 
Halley, Isaac Newton, John Wallis, John 


Flamsteed, Robert Hooke, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Lord Halifax (George Savile), Lord 
Brandon (Charles Gerard, second Earl of 
Macclesfield) and many other worthies. 

There is a large collection of original manu- 
script Jetters in the university library in 
Leiden. I found references to a few letters 
from and to John Wallis; also to one from 
John Flamsteed ; all in MS. Huygens 45. I 
did not discover any original letters or manu- 
scripts by Edmond Halley, my principal 
quest. 

At Amsterdam, also, no doubt, are other 
manuscripts of Huygens. A search there 
would be well worth while, but I did not have 
time to make it. 

At The Hague, however, in the Biblio- 
theca Regia or Royal Library, the manu- 
script department of which is located at 
34, Lange Voorhout, there are some Huygens 
MSS. I did not find any by Halley, Flam- 
steed or Wallis. 

These few notes may be helpful to some 
future student of the material mentioned. 
My own time was too limited to permit an 
exhaustive search. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


HAPMAN’S GREBPK. — That Chapman 
depended largely on the word-for-word 
Latin version printed by Spondanus is 
admitted. An amusing example occurs in 
Iliad xvii. 105, where a company of lion- 
hunters is said to be two hundred strong, for 
no better reason than that the 
Latin renders dyovr by ducenti, and Chap- 
Chapman took the verb in the dative singular 
for the nominative plural of a numeral. He 
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could hardly have glanced at the Greek, and 
even in the Latin—cui quidem catulos ducenti 
oceurrerint . . . venatores—the word catulys 
is left ungoverned without ducenti as a 
verb. Elsewhere he has made exactly the 
same error over Atridae, again ignoring the 
Greek. There is some excuse for the sugges. 
tion that he only referred to the real original 
to write an occasional note to prove his 
scholarship. 

G. G. L. 


OHN DARRELL.—Since the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ does not men- 
tion the parentage of this well-known exor- 
cist ft may be of interest to record that his 
father was Henry Darrell of Mansfield, 
Notts., as appears by proceedings in the 
Court of Requests, 32 Elizabeth. (Darrell », 
Dand, Req. 2, 133/11). 

From the mutilated bill of complaint dated 
29 May, 32 Elizabeth, it is to be gathered 
that the dispute centred round certain copy- 
holds in the royal manor of Mansfield, which 
Henry Darrell, in September, 27 Elizabeth, 
being troubled with deafness and a dangerous 
palsy, had surrendered to Roland Dand. 
denry Darrell died in 31 Elizabeth, and John 
Darrell, clerk, obtained probate of the will. 
Thinking that he had been unfairly deprived 
of the copyholds, he filed a bill of complaint 
in the Court of Requests. 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


Mt. AT KULDANA, MURREE HILLS, 
PUNJAB.—There are two cemeteries at 
Kuldana. The smaller and older contains 
several graves of privates of the 4th Bn. Rifle 
Brigade, including one who died in 1879 
from illness contracted during the 2nd Afghan 
War. The large new cemetery dates from 
1885 or earlier, and the following M.1. are 
from it: 

1. Erner May, dau. of Lieut. & Qr. Mr. 
W. H. Hit and Louisa his wife, 1st Bn. W. 
Yorks Regt., b. 17 March 1894, d. 8 May 1911. 


2. GEorGE, infant son of Major & Mrs, H. 
G. H. Smirn, d. 20 Sept. 1920. 

3. Lit, wife of Major H. H. Lex, The 
Cameronians (Scottish Rifles), d. 30 Sept. 
1920. 


4. (Lieut.) ALGERNON CRESLEY BARKER, 
60th Rifles, d. 24 Sept. 1924, aged 25. 

5. Major Srpney Hatcn Wricurt, M.U., 
3lst Fd. Batt. R.A., d. at Murree 2 
July 1933. 

6. Major Harotp ANTHoNy Kenyon, M.C., 
R.E., b. 11 June 1897, d. 30 May 1934. Hus- 
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band of Veronica Margaret: eldest son of 
Major Gen. L. R. Kenyon and Elizabeth 
Jane his wife. 


H. Buttock, 
Major. 


(HAUCER, JOHN LYLY, AND 
SPHAERA CIVITATIS (1588). —Ina 
book entitled Sphaera Civitatis! (1588), by 
John Case, there are an allusion to Chaucer 
and a Latin poem by John Lyly, neither of 
which, so far as I can determine, has been 
noticed in studies on these writers. 

The reference to Chaucer, which appears 
in the ‘‘ Ad Christianum Lectorem,”’ reads 
thus : 

Sed dic mihi, qui nosti haec vera esse? An 
onl Sybillae folia, Merlini somnia, Chauceri 
de rebus futuris carmina, pro oraculis tibi 
habentur? 

Dedicatory poems in the Sphaera are 
signed as follows: Franciscus Willis, Vice- 
cancellarius Oxon. Laurentius Humfredus, 
Edoardus Cradoccus, Edmundus Lylius, 
Martinus Heton, Mat. Gwinne, J. Prime, 
Joh. Lylius, Nicholaus Moricius, Gulielmus 
Gagerus. 

Here is a transcript of the verses by Lyly: 

Joh. Lylius ad Aulicos decasticon 

Politicus fieri vult Aulicus, Aulice fies, 

Sed tamen ut fias Aulice — facies? j 
Ibit in extremum fervens labor ocyus orbem! 

Crede mihi longa est haec via, vita brevis. 
Praeteriti evolves tot mille volumina saecli? 

Non regnum tanti vel vagus orbis erit. ; 
Casus ubiq; valet, cecinit sic Naso: sed audi, 

Non casu utendum est, utere quaeso Caso. 
Consilium, ingenium, & quicquid regum — 

aulis 

Ex Casi hoc certum est emicuisse casa. 

D. T. STARNEs. 

The University of Texas. 


NURE BY ST. MICHAEL’S GEESE.— 

An early example may be of interest. At 
Badgworth (Glos.) Joan Demoisel (locally 
Damsel) paid the castle lord of Brimsfield 
(John Giffard) eight geese at St. Michael’s 
Feast a.p. 1299. At Christmas she rendered 
twelve hens. The geese were worth three- 


mce apiece. 
a S7.C. B. 


(HANGING LONDON. —1. King’s Reach 
(see clxix. 9). A granite monument, 
designed by Sir Edwin Cooper, A.R.A., with 








1 The title-page reads: Sphaera Civitatis | 
Authore Magistro | Johanne Caso Oxoniensi 
— Collegii Divi | Johannis Praecursoris 

io | [Cut] | Oxoniae | Excudebat Josephus 
Barnesius, 1588. 


bronze supporting figures by Mr. C. L. J. 
Doman, was unveiled in the Water Gate 
Arch, opposite Temple Gardens, by Lady 
Ritchie, on 15 July. Facing the river is an 
inscription : 
MCMX | KING’S REACH | MCMXXV. 

Facing the Embankment is an inscription : 

IN | COMMEMORATION | OF THE | TWENTY-FIFTH | 
ANNIVERSARY | OF THE ACCESSION | OF HIS MAJESTY 
| KING GEORGE Vv | THIS REACH OF | THE RIVER 
BETWEEN | LONDON BRIDGE | AND WESTMINSTER | 
BRIDGE WAS, WITH | HIS MAJESTY’S | GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION | NAMED BY | THE PORT OF LONDON | 
AUTHORITY | KING’S REACH | CHAIRMAN THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE | LORD RITCHIE OF DUNDEE May, 1935. 

2. ‘‘ The Melon Ground,’’ Peckham. The 
old cottages in Melon Road and Sumner 
Road are to be replaced by a block of flats 
(cf. ‘ London To-day and Yesterday,’ June, 
1936, pp. 36-37). 


5. Charles Street, Knightsbridge. Re- 
named Trevor Street. 

4. Hill Street, Knightsbridge. Re-named 
Trevor Place. J. ARDAGH. 


ENGLISH NOSE LITERATURE. — To 

‘English Nose Literature’ (see clxv. 
430 and references there given) should be 
added an article by ‘ Nasus Romanus,” 
entitled “Letter from an Indignant Nose,’ 
in the New York Mirror, vol. xi., pp. 13-14, 
July 6, 1000. The personified nose here pro- 
tests “‘ the sort of notice bestowed upon us — 
laughter.’’ Lavater’s work on physiognomy 
is mentioned, as is also a ‘ facetious tale”’ 
by Washington Irving, ‘‘ where the chief 
joke seemed to be in the fact that one of the 
characters had a nose.”” Evidently this last 
refers to the first section of the ‘ Tales of a 
Traveller,’ in which one character is desig- 
nated as ‘‘ the old gentleman with a nose ”’ 
and ‘‘ the narrator with the nose.’’ The 
group of stories is known as ‘ Strange Stories 
by a Nervous Gentleman.’ 

Eston Everett Ericson. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hili. 


NGLISH MEMORIAL INSCRIPTIONS 
IN SWITZERLAND. — I recently 
noticed the following inscriptions on graves 
of English and American people in Switzer- 
land which may be of interest to some readers 
of ‘N. and QQ’ 
(a) In the churchyard of Interlaken. 
(1) Marre Lovrse Mrtiarp, 1856-1932, 
beloved wife of Frederick Mriuarp of Fal- 











mouth. 
(2) Erected to the memory of JEssIE 
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Brown, dearly loved sister of John Brown, 
Paisley, Scotland, who died (the result of an 
accident) on the Harder Mountain on May 
— 1951, during a holiday tour in Switzer- 
and, 

(3) Sacred to the memory of IsaBEL, widow 
of the late William D. McCracken of New 
York, U.S.A. 

(4) In loving memory of Percy Isarp of 
Redhill, England, 1878-1911. 

(3) and (4) are within one enclosure. 

(b) In the cemetery of Montreuz. 

(1) MarGarer ELizaseruH Courtenay Haw- 
TREY, 1870-1920. 

(2) Col. THomMas GrorGE CRAWLEY, 1843- 
1922. 

(3) FREDERICK Ww. 
6 Aug., 1861-18 Nov., 1926. 

(4) Major Cuartes Stuart Spone, D.S.O., 
F.R.C.S., born at Fareham, Kent, June 12, 
1856, died at Clarens July 12, 1925. 


T. Cann HuGHEs, F.s.A. 


‘“()XFORD BAGS.”’ — The recent death 

(Apr. 1) of Dr. Thomas Ethelbert Page 
and the announcement that he was the 
originator of ‘‘ Oxford bags,” calls for some 
record of an authentic type in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
for future enquirers. 
Charterhouse School as a master soon after 
its removal to Godalming. He was always 
prominent with very large-legged trousers 
made of a special oatmeal-coloured Harris 
tweed (not the monstrous garments passing 
as ‘‘Oxford bags’’). . He wore the same 
material down to the time of his death. The 
local tailor kept a roll of this tweed for the 
Doctor’s clothing, and no one was allowed 
to have a pattern. All kinds of inducement 
by me did not prevail with the tailor to 
supply a colourable imitation of the material. 


HINDLB, 


On rare occasions the Doctor wore black 
trousers. He was not absolutely proof 
against imitation, but the only person 


allowed the same tweed ‘‘ Oxford bags ’’ was 


his gardener’s son. 7 PRosseR CHANTER. 


RICKET AND ITS CHANGES.—Perhaps 
during the cricket season you may like 
to note the striking reversal of fortune I have 
come across in fifty years’ study of the game. 
In 1896 Somerset headed Sussex in the first 
innings with 424 runs to 217, a lead of over 
200 runs. In the second innings they made 
23 and Sussex 525 for three wickets, Mur- 
doch scoring 144 and Newham 201 not out. 
Thus Sussex won by seven wickets. The 
glorious uncertainty of the game, as the 
phrase goes, has never been so remarkably 
exhibited. SENEX. 


Dr, Page went to | 
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Readers’ Queries. 





=.» 


OORFIELDS, LONDON, 1750.—Can any 

reader state precisely to what parishes 

the different portion of Moorfields belonged, 
circa 1750? 

A will, dated 18 July, 1750, of which J 
have an abstract, describes the testator as 
‘of Upper Moorfields, in the parish of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch.’’ 

Such old maps of that section of London 
as J have examined, seem to show that 
Upper Moorfields was situated in the parish 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and that only a 


| relatively small part of Moorfields (includ- 








ing “ Long Alley’’) was in the parish of 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. What are the 
facts? Is or was any portion of Moorfields 
within the parish of St. Stephen, Coleman 
Street ? 

The geographi¢al or physical location of all 
portions of Moorfields, relatively to streets 
and boundaries, appears to be fairly clear, 
but the determination of the several parishes 
involved is a rather more difficult problem. 
Have changes been made in the jurisdiction 
of the respective parishes ? 


ZY. OW 


THE HANDSHAKE AND THE KISS.— 
The kiss as a greeting was far more gen- 
eral a generation ago. 
Englishmen, even father and son, seldom 
indulge in it now-a-days. The handshake is 
considerably abated. Friends and acquaint- 
ances meeting in the street used invariably 
to shake hands. Hosts and guests did so on 
meeting at breakfast, and on parting (candle- 
stick in hand) at night. It would be inter- 
esting to note these changes in custom. 


P. DM: 


ON-COMBATANT OFFICERS AT 
WATERLOO (clxx. 465; s.v. ‘ James 
Hawkins at Waterloo’).—Can V. H. tell me 
about other non-combatant officers at Water- 
loo, such as Commissaries? These, like the 
hospital assistants, were not commissioned 
officers, but perhaps, as in Col. Johnston's 
‘Roll of the Army Medical Service, 1727- 
1898,’ which V. H. mentions, a list was pub- 
lished of Commissaries. If so, could he tell 
me where it could be consulted? I specially 
want to trace a name of such an officer dur- 
ing the American War of Independence. 


G. H. D. 
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pSME STEWART, ist DUKE OF LEN- 
NOX: HIS FEMALE RELATIONS.-—- 

1. Who was the mother of Esmé Stewart, 
first Duke of Lennox? His father was John 
Stewart, Lord D’Aubigny, third son of John, 
third Earl of Lennox. 

2. Where would I find the pedigree, also 
wife’s mame, of Guillaume, Seigneur 
d’Antrague, whose daughter, Catherine de 
Balsac, married Esmé Stewart, Lord 
D’Aubigny, first Duke of Lennox? 

L. E. O’Hanton or Orntor. 

The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


ILLIAM PIERS.—He entered the Army 

and went to Ireland, 1566, holding a 
high post. Received grants of lands, includ- 
ing Tristenagh, Co. Westmeath ; Governor of 
Carrickfergus; Seneschal of Co. Antrim; 
ancestor of Piers, Bart., of Tris- 
tenagh ; is said to have owed his advancement 
to Queen Elizabeth’s gratitude for his hav- 
ing saved her, when Princess, from the 
wrath of Queen Mary. To what episode does 
this allude ? 


(Miss) L. E. O’Hanton oF Ort0r. 
[An account of this man is in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 





COTS AND ENGLISH IN PRUSSIA.-- | 


; ; ; | prisons and presumably 
I intend to write a German thesis about | 


‘The Scots and English in Eastern and 
Western Prussia.’ I am to do that for my 
Professor of history at the University of 
Konigsberg, Pr. There are no German books 
written on this subject, and I could only pro- 


cure three works written in English, viz., | 


1. Th. A. Fischer: ‘ The Scots in Germany,’ 
Edinburgh, 1902; 2. Th. A. Fischer: ‘ The 
Scots in Eastern and Western Prussia,’ 
Edinburgh, 1903; 3. I. Stuart: ‘ The Scots 
in Poland,’ London, 1915. 

I have gone through these and I have 
made out that they do not give me enough 
material for my thesis. 

I need some more information on the 
origin of the Scots and English who came 
over to Germany, and specially to Eastern 
and Western Prussia, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. I should like to know 
the cause of their emigration. Some seem 
to have come here as merchants; others left 
England or Scotland because of religious per- 
secutions. 

The ships which brought them over here 
were English. I was told that there must 
be somewhere in England lists of names of 
those emigrants. But I do not know how or 
where to get them. Any help in this matter 
would be very much appreciated. 





| called ‘‘ Nineveh ’’? 
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The addresses of societies or persons likely 
to have the information required would be 
very welcome. 

Bruno Fucus. 

Hagenstrasse 19 bei Eggert 

Kénisberg Pr., Germany. 


QLENNELL, ARTIST.—Biographical infor- 
mation is required concerning this artist. 
He made a series of dainty sketches in pencil 
and wash of Manchester buildings, many of 
which were taken down about a hundred years 
ago. These undated sketches are signed 
““Clennell.”” It has been suggested that 
they were the work of Luke Clennell, who 
died in 1840, but this statement has been con- 
tradicted by the local art authorities. 

In the Birkenhead Art Gallery there are 
several similar sketches, made c. 1840, of 
buildings in that neighbourhood. These 
drawings are by ‘‘C. W. Clennell,” but 
nothing is known of the artist, not even the 
full name. 

E. O. 


HE ‘OREGON’ BOOT.”’—Can any 
American or other reader give me a de- 
tailed description of the ‘‘ Oregon boot,” a 
species of leg-irons in use in some American 
invented in the 


State it owes its name. I have 


to which 


| found occasional references to it in American 


prison-literature, but beyond the fact that it 
is heavy and clumsy, I know nothing of its 
nature, shape, or method of application. 

As I am collecting information on past and 
present methods of mechanical restraint in 
all parts of the world, I should welcome 
also details of any other unusual forms of 
fetters, etc., now or formerly in use. 


G.. P. 
os NINEVEH ” AS A FARM-NAME.—is 


there any reason why a farm should be 
I have met with such 
in Westmorland, Cheshire, Norfolk, Berks 
and Devon. None were modern buildings, 
and one was dated 1827. So Layard’s dis- 
coveries cannot account for it. 


(Mrs.) M. P. Rosy. 


VIII-CENT. MARRIAGE CUSTOMS.— 
Would the fact of a marriage by licence 
in a parish church, in 1753, indicaté that 
one or both parties belonged to the Church 
of England? What was the customary wed- 
ding dress at that date (for a tradesman’s 
daughter of superior education)? Was white 
generally worn ? 
A. FitzGEra.p. 
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VIII-CENT. NAVAL USAGE.—Was it 
usual for naval officers to wear uniform 
ashore about 1750-60, or would the sailing- 
master of a .man-of-war be likely to wear 
mufti? What sort of ship’s boat would he 
be likely to go ashore in? 
A. FrrzGERALp. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., U.S.A. 


PIRE-LIGHTERS.—Can anyone tell me 

how fires were lighted, say before the 
time of Charles II? All the steels I have 
seen have been no earlier than the middle of 
the eighteenth century. I know iron pyrites 
were in use for wheel-lock fire-arms, and pro- 
bably flint and steel as far back as the snap- 
haunce gun-locks, say about 1620. Has any- 
one seen a dated tinder-box before the above 
queried period ? 

F. Witi1am Cocx. 


MAHOGANY : A CORNISH DRINK. — 

In Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ year 
1781,. Edward Eliot, subsequently Baron | 
Eliot, 


mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to his 
country [county?], which the Cornish fisher- 
men drink. They call it mahogany; and it is 


made of two parts gin, and one part treacle, | 


well beaten together well beaten together. I 
begged (says Boswell) to have some of it made, 
which was done with proper skill by Mr. 
Eliot. I thought it very good liquor... 


Does this drink still exist in Cornwall 
among the fishermen? 


QUARE. 
ILLIBRAND OF CHORLEY HALL, 
LANCS: HAWARDEN: BURCHALL: 


BRIGHAM.—Thomas Gillibrand, ‘‘stat. 7’ 
in 1664 at Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Lan- 
cashire’ (Chetham Soc.), married a daughter 


of ——— Selby of Biddleston, according to | 


the continuation of this pedigree (c. 1800) in 
the Lawson MS. at Brough Hall. 
correct and, if so, who were her parents? 
There is no mention of her in the Selby of 
Biddleston, Northumberland, pedigree in the 
same MS. which records the marriage of 
Charles Selby of Biddleston (d. August, 
1709) in or before 1680, to Elizabeth (d. 20 
May, 1710), daughter of Gillibrand of 
Chorley and probably one of the five sisters of 
the infant Thomas who are mentioned though 
not named by Dugdale. Issue of the mar- 
riage of the above-named Thomas was John 
Gillibrand of Chorley and Astley, who 
married a daughter of ——— Moss and made 
a will in 1732 (Lawson MS.). Who was she? 
He was a lawyer much trusted by his co- 





Is this | 


religionists among the Lancashire gentry, 
and his second wife, the heiress of Astley 
Hall in Chorley, only had issue by her 
earlier marriage. is son, Thomas Gilli- 
brand of Chorley Hall, married Alice, 
daughter of John Westby of Upper Rawcliffe 
and had four sons and four daughters, the 
only two to marry being daughters (Lawson 
MS.). Thomas, the eldest of these sons, suc- 
ceeded to Chorley Hall, and after his death 
in 1775 his next brother, William, a priest 
of the Society of Jesus at the time of its 
suppression, enjoyed the estate till his decease 
in 1779 (ibid.). Having no heir male, he left 
the property by will to a nephew, Thomas 
Hawarden, a son of John Hawarden and 
Jane Gillibrand, who assumed the name of 
Gillibrand (ibid., where the name appears to 
be mis-spelt Howarden). Is anything known 
of another nephew, John Hawarden of Black- 
burn (ibid)? 

The new owner of Chorley. Hall died in 
| 1787 and his wife was Elizabeth, daughter of 
—— Crooke of Chorley (ibid.); she was 
aunt of my grandmother, Mary Frances 
Anderton (married at Chorley 17 Nov., 1823, 
| and died 28 Dec., 1858, aged fifty-six), only 
| daughter of Christopher Crooke of London, 
| but belonging to a Chorley family. Who 
were Elizabeth’s parents and was she related 

to Christopher Crooke, who, as a Catholic, 
| paid double land-tax according to ‘ V.C.H. 
| Lanes.’? Her children were Mary, born in 
| 1778, and Thomas Gillibrand, born in 
| December, 1779, who married Marcella 
| Gould of Cork (Lawson MS.). Who were the 
latter’s parents ? 

Alice, living in 1794, a sister of the above- 
named William Gillibrand, S.J., married 
James Burchall of Manchester, M.D. Their 
son, James Burchall of Richmond, Yorks, 
M.D., had unspecified issue by his wife, whose 
parents were John Brigham of Brigham, 
| Yorks (d. at Crathorne 1792) and Anne, 
| daughter of Christopher Metcalf.  Accord- 
| ing to the Lawson MS. from which the above 
| is taken, the Brighams had seven children, 
| including Mary, who is not given a husband, 
/and Anne, wife of James Burchall, M.D. 
| (sub Brigham), but Mrs. Burchall is called 
| Mary Brigham (sub Gillibrand). Which is 
| the correct name? 





H. Ince ANDERTON. 


| ()BITUARIES.—I should be glad to receive 
any unwanted old mortuary (or mem- 
| orial) cards and letters. 


H. Ince ANDERTON. 
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ap ABD GIBBON AT PUTNEY. — The 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
states that Edward Gibbon the historian 
“spent at his grandfather’s house at Put- 
ney the greater part of his holidays,’’ his 
grandfather being Sir Stanier Porten, “ who 
lived in an old red brick house adjoining 
Putney Bridge, which he was obliged, 
through his failure in business, to vacate at 
Christmas 1748.’’ Can anyone help me to 
identify the house and to ascertain how long 
it had been in the Porten family’s possession ? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 


TON IN 1699.—Who were Provost, Vice- 
Provost, and Headmaster of Eton in the 
year 1699? 
(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


ANDALL.—In a report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, in a letter to 
Lord Bruce, dated Dec. 9, 1707, occurs the 
following: ‘‘ Lady Clarges is making great 
interest at Ludgershall for her brother, Mr. 
Randall.’’ I shall be grateful for genealogi- 
cal details concerning the Randalls. 


(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


TYNDHAM FAMILY PAPERS.—I wish | 


to trace certain letters of Sir Francis 
Wyndham to Nathaniel Bacon sold amongst 
the Townshend MSS. by Sotheby Wilkinson 
and Hodge on 19 Dec., 1911, and bought by 
Francis Edwards. I should also be glad to 
hear of any other Wyndham papers from 
their possessors. 

H. A. WynpHaM. 

29 Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 


EVER.—(1) A daughter of Charles Lever 
the novelist married R. Nevill, Colonel 
commanding the Nizam’s Regular Forces, 
C.1L.E., 1 He died 1897. Particulars ot 
Colonel and Mrs. Nevill are asked for. 

(2) Major-General Richard Hassells Yates, 
Madras Army, married Benjamina Petron- 
ella Lever. Who was she? Their daughter, 
Sophia Yates, married Major John Arthur 


Moore (Lieut. R.N., half-pay) of the 
Nizam’s Army. 
H. Buttock, 
Major. 
LEXANDER DUNBAR (ob. 1589): 


FIRST WIFE WANTED. — Who was 
the first wife of Alexander Dunbar of 
Conzie? He died in or before April, 1589. 
His second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of 
John, 6th Lord Forbes, but she was not the 
mother of his children, namely: 1. Alex- 
ander jure ux: of Mochrum; 2. David, por- 
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tioner of Kinstairie; 3. Patrick, of Blairie; 
4. Gavin, Archdeacon of Moray; 5. William 
of Struthers; 1. Grizel, married 1566 to 
Robert Tulloch appt. of Tannachie, had 


issue; 2. Julie, married to John Patertone 
and d.s.p. 


R. T. Bertnon. 


SOBEL ROSE (TULLOCH): WILL 
WANTED.—Where is the Testament of 
Isobel Rose, widow of the Rev. Nicholas Tul- 
loch, Sub-Dean of Moray, the testament said 
to be dated at Elgin. His testament is in the 
Edinburgh Register of Testaments, vol. xii., 
and exhibited 16 Nov., 1583, she being then 


alive. Is the testament of Isobel Rose also 
there ? 


R. T. Berton. 


PUNBAR: BRODIE: MARRIAGE CON- 
TRACT WANTED.—Where is the mar- 
riage contract of James Dunbar Ist of Conzie 
with his second wife Isobel Brodie, said to 
be dated 14 July, 1536, and to be witnessed 
by Robert Tulloch, son and heir of Tulloch 
of Tannachie? Is it in the Register House, 
Edinburgh, in the Register of Deeds ? 


R. T. Bertuon. 


YOL. GERARD FOWKE, OF STAFFORD. 

—What is known of the ancestry of 
Colonel Gerard Fowke, who was born in Staf- 
ford, and died in Virginia in 1669? Was he 
related to the family of Fowke of Brewood 
and Gunston, Co. Stafford ? 


Col. Fowke married Ann Thoroughgood, 





daughter of Adam Thoroughgood, by his wife, 
Sarah Appleby, of London. He had a son 
|of the same name, who married Sarah 
Burdette. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


| TIPPING : TURNER.—Thomas Tipping, 
of Cheetham Hill, married 24 Sept., 
1741, Esther, dau. of Joseph Bancroft, of 
Manchester, and had, with other issue, a 
daughter, Mary, who was married to Wil- 
liam Turner, Esq. What is known of him? 
JAMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
* Woodlea,” Dumfries. 


E PASSION-FLOWER: SYMBOL- 

ISM.—I wish to learn the detailed sym- 
bolism imputed to the passion-flower—which 
is understood to represent the twelve 
Apostles, etc., etc.; perhaps some reader 
could kindly help me. 


G. Stuart WHITE. 
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RADSHAW: FRITH: FOX.—References 
required to show whether Elizabeth 
Bradshaw, great-niece of Henry Bradshaw, 
brother of John Bradshaw (President of the 
High Court of Justice for the trial of 
Charles 1), married into the Frith family. 
Also desired, any reference showing that 
Charles James Fox was in any way associ- 

ated with the family of Bradshaw. 

2..G. 8. 


VILI-CENT. MARRIAGE LAW.—Can 
any reader tell me if, in 1739, it was 
legal for a young man to ‘marry at the age 
of eighteen years, without the consent of his 
parents or guardian, and if an elopement 
would have made the marriage illegal? 
(Mrs.) A. Tarr. 


TIPPING-BROWN, M.D. (1781).—At the 

end of the eighteenth and beginning of 
the nineteenth century, one of the best-known 
residents of Sunderland was Tipping Brown, 
M.D., whose career I am able, from my col- 
lection of Durham Family Records (over 
10,000 index cards, or slips, the result of 
over fifty years’ labour and collecting) to 
piece together. 
and port about 1780, and was, for over thirty 
years, a medical practitioner in Sunderland. 
He was a member of the first local lodge of 
Freemasons, the King George Lodge, No. 270 
(later, No. 146) founded in in 1755; was 
three years Master, 1781-1784; took part in 
the embellishment of the first masonic hall, 
and saw its destruction by fire, 19 Nov., 
1783 ; was one of the founders of the Phoenix 
Lodge (No. 146) in Sunderland in 1783; laid 
the first stone of the hall, 5 Aug., 
first master 1785 and 1786, and again third 
master 1790 to 1796; wrote an ode for the 
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He came to the seaside town | 


| quotation of 1691. 


| stantive and verb, belongs 
1784, was | 


dedication ceremony (the music being written | 


by William Shield, and the ode sung by a 
massed choir from Durham Cathedral, and 
the neighbourhood) 5 Apr., 1785; was one of 
the founders of the Sunderland Humane 
Society in 1791, and Vice-President 1791- 
1794; one of the founders and supporters of 
the Sunderland Infirmary in 1794, and one 
of the physicians, 1794-1811; one of the 
founders and supporters of the Subscription 
Library in 1794, of which he was President 
1794-1811, having laid the foundation-stone 
of a new library 6 May, 1801. He died 
‘ universally lamented’ in 1811. Query: 
What connection had he with the Tipping 
family (clxx. 440; clxxi. 51, 88). If none, 


how did he get his Christian name Tipping? | 


J. W. Fawcett. 


Satley, Co. Durham. 


| camp-shed a thirty-acred field.’’ 


Aveust 8, 1936, 


"Replies. 


FLOITER. 
(clxx. 387, 424; 67). 


SIR Wasey Srerry’s reference to the Eton 

College accounts for 1600-01 is valuable, 
because ‘‘ campshidd ”? is a spelling not re- 
corded in the * Oxford English Dictionary.’ 
The earliest quotations in the Dictionary 
were dated 1691 (under ‘“ campshot ”*) and 
1819 (under ‘‘ campshedding’’). But the 
Supplement, published forty. five years later 
in 1933, was able to trace the word ‘‘ camp- 
shed ” much farther back, to a State Paper 
of the year 1531 (‘‘ camp shedes . . . for the 
new frame of the est juttye ”’). 

I find, on looking up the reference (‘ Letters 
— Papers of the reign of Henry VIII,’ vol. 

. 183, calendared by James Gairdner, 
1880) that this jetty was situated at Calais, 
and that the same materials paid for a few 
months earlier (November, December, 1530, 
p. 180) were described as ‘‘ camshedis.’’ But 
a quotation of the year 1570 clearly refers to 
the Thames, and so does the ‘‘ campshot ” 
The Dictionary shows 
Charles Kingsley using ‘‘ campshutting ’’ ‘n 
1858 in one of his ‘ Chalk-stream Studies,’ 
but he might of course have learnt the word 
on the Thames. 

J. Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
however, makes it clear that campshot (spelt 
also -shed, -shut, -shoot; or camshet), sub- 
to the Thames 
Valley, Surrey, Hampshire, and Cornwall. 
One of the Hampshire examples quoted is 
the passage from Charles Kingsley. Cam 
shet is a Hampshire spelling. The Cornish 
quotation comes from chapt. xi, of ‘ Troy 
Town,’ by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (1888), 
and is interestin because the meaning here 
is ‘‘ to fence (a field),’’ not ‘‘ to face the bank 
of a river with piles and planks.” Caleb 
Trotter is telling Mr. Fogo how Lawyer 
Mennear stopped in front of a shop-window 
in Union Street which was full of such things 
as crutches, cork legs, phrenological heads, 
blue spectacles, and ‘splints enough to 
It seems to 
me that this usage, by which a term gener- 
ally applied to river embankment work is 
transferred to field work, may lend some sup- 
port to my suggestion (clxx. 424) that floiter, 

to evn t 9 is a dialectal variant of 
fluter, ‘‘ to trim a hedge.”’ 

In the ‘O.E.D.’. Supplement, 


clxxi. 


‘* camp- 
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shed’’ is described as an early variant of 
“campshot,’’ and the second element, -shed, 
is explained as equivalent to ‘‘ shide,’’ a 
native word whose history is known from the 
eighth century onward, and which meant 
originally a piece of wood split off from 
timber, and then a board or plank. The first 
element, camp-, remains a difficulty. 

The ‘O.E.D.’ in 1888 conjectured Dutch | 
kant, ‘‘edge’”’ and schot ‘‘ boarding.” 
Wright about ten years later suggested a 
Dutch origin for the word, viz., kamp, “‘a 
piece of ground surrounded by a ditch,’’ and 
schot, “‘ partition, boarding.’’ Weekley | 
(1921) agreed with Wright as to kamp, but 
took the second element to be Dutch schut, 
“barrier, protection.’’ J. . Bense, a| 
Dutchman, in his ‘ Dictionary of the Low- 
Dutch Element in the English Vocabulary ° 
(1926) rejected kant-schot as an impossible 
combination, agreed with Wright and | 
Weekley as to kamp, but thought that -shot | 
was a blend of schot and schut ‘‘ weir, sluice, 
protection ’’ (cognate with English shut). 

lf we seek an English origin for camp- 
we must resist the tempting analogies of | 
certain Northern descendants of Old English | 
camb, ‘comb, crest, ridge,” such as York- | 
shire cam, ‘‘ to confine within a boundary,”’ 
camside, ‘‘ the earthen bank upon which a 
hedge is planted,’’ camstones, ‘‘ the coping or 
top stones of a wall,” because they are 
Northern, whereas our Southern word would 
sound like *coamshed (compare coamings, 
“raised borders about the hatches of a ship,”* | 
which might be from combing) if derived 
from Old English camb. 

Place-names, however, do show, as Mr. 
WILLIAMSON points out, that Old English | 
possessed a word camp akin to the Dutch and | 
Low German kamp, whether borrowed from | 
Latin campus or not, and meaning “an | 
enclosed piece of land.’’ Instances are | 
Bulcamp and Campsey in Suffolk, and Chip- 
ping Campden (perhaps) in Gloucestershire 
(English Place-Name Society, vol. i., part 2, 
p. 14; Ekwall, ‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of English Place-Names,’ pp. 80, 81). 

It would seem that we had better postulate 
this O.E. camp, rare as it is, for the source 
of our campshed, thus making it a wholly 
English word, in 1530, rather than invoke a 
no less doubtful Dutch explanation at a date 
When the Dutch engineers, though already 
known in England, had not yet attempted 
anything on a great scale in repairing river- 
banks or reclaiming fens. A Hollander, it 
is true, was working on a sluice at Romney 
in 1410; in 1500 Flemish masons made a 





| lowing passage from Matthew 
| ‘ Letters,’ vol. i., p. 14 (1849): 


| lane from the village comes 


| bank. 


sluice and dam at Boston; and Cornelius van 
der Delft, of Brabant, was at work on Stepney 
marshes in the reign of Henry VIII (J. F. 
Bense, ‘Anglo-Dutch Relations,’ 1925, 
p. 114). 
L. R. M. Stracnan. 
Birmingham University 


“ Campshot ”’ is clearly meant in the fol- 
Arnold’s 


On Monday morning I got up at half-past six, 
and bathed with Hughes in the Thames, hav- 
ing a header off the “‘ kempshott ” where the 


down on the 
river - 


This quotation and form of the word are 


| not given in the ‘O.E.D.’ under “ Camp- 


shot.’’ 
W. H. J. 


Str Wasey STEeRRy may be right as to the 
word ‘‘ campshedding ”’ being peculiar to the 
Thames, but half a century ago it was the 
usual word among men far removed from the 
river. At Godalming, some 30 miles from 
the river, I had an illiterately scrawled com- 
plaint from a farmer that a portion of the 
river Wey had been ‘‘ campsheeted,’’ which 
prevented him from driving his cattle through 
the stream into the common land at ‘“ Sal- 
gassons,’’ Godalming—the place mentioned in 
Alfred’s will as a gift. Being on local 


| authorities and expected to set everything 


right, I wrote to the Lord of the Manor, who 
replied that he had given notice for the 
‘““campsheeting ’’’ to be removed. It con- 


| sisted of corrugated iron against the river- 


I regretted having to take the action 
against the tidying-up work because it was 
done by Pullman’s leather mills. Pullman’s 
were pioneers; it was from their mills that 
the power came for the lighting by electricity 
of Godalming, the first town to be so lighted. 
One of the earliest telephones, a stretch cf 
a mile or so across the country, was set up 
at the mills. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


This method of protecting river banks is 
called campsheeting in Kent. Especially 
along the Medway and the Royal Military 


Canal, F. Witiram Cock. 


‘HE LONG JUMP IN ANCIENT 

GREECE (clxx. 460; clxxi. 47, 83).—A 

friend who is an authority on Greek athletics 
writes to me as follows: 


Modern trial has found that a 21 foot jumper 
can reach 294 feet by using halteres and a 
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board. In a running jump, when high in the 
air the halteres were outstretched to the full 
length of the arms above the head; then a 


sharp downward sweep and the weights were | 


left behind, the legs straightened, and you 
landed in the “ grave,” skamma. Fry’s record 
is 24 ft. 113 ins., Phajllus 55 ft. 
may be a mistake for 22 ft., or a hop, step 
and jump. 


The writer of the article ‘ Pentathlon’ in | 
the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- | 


quities,’ ed. Smith, Wayte and Marindin, 
third edition, 1891, notes that the suggestion 
about the hop, step and jump was made to 
him by J. B. Martin, then President of the 


London Athletic Club. The record of Phayllus | 
is mentioned by the Scholiast on Lucian, | 


‘The Dream or the Cock,’ 6. It is pointed 
out that there is no authority for the assist- 


ance of a spring-board and that the Hellenic | 
I think that | 


foot differs little from ours. 
the world’s record for the long jump, reached 
in the United States, is over 26ft. 


Vv. R. 
MBS. BEETON (clxxi. 6, 51, 66). — There 


was also an article in The Times of 3 Feb., 
1932, from a correspondent on ‘ The Real 
Mrs. Beeton.’ I quote the following from 
this article: 

There are people still living who remember 
Isabella Mary Mayson as a lovely girl of 20 
when, in 1856, she married Samuel Orchardt 
Beeton, editor and publisher, who was also 
young and equally good-looking. To her 
numerous half-brothers and sisters the new 
brother whom Isabella gave them was a 
veritable hero of romance. 

She was only 29 when she died, in 1865, two 
days after the birth of her fourth son, now 
Sir Mayson Beeton. 

Mr. Beeton, who had always suffered from 
pulmonary troubles, survived his wife for 
some twelve years and died in 1877. 

This article brought a letter from Belfast, 
signed Lucy Smiles : 

I feel compelled to add to your notice of 
my sister, Mrs. Beeton, that she was an 
accomplished pianist, educated in Heidelberg, 
and later was a pupil of Sir Julius Benedict. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 


HE GARDEN-ROLLER (clxx. 63). — 
W. H. J. is probably thinking of the 
line: ‘‘ And let the weighty Rowler run the 
round,’’ which is Dryden’s translation of 
Vergil’s Georgics, i. 178. The word cylin- 
drus is also found in Vitruvius, ‘ De Archi- 
tectura ’’ and in Book xix. § 158 of Pliny’s 
‘Natural History ’—‘‘ taking care to beat 
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it [parsley] down when sown with a roller 
| or the feet.” 

“ Roller’? occurs in 1563 in Thomas 
Hyll’s ‘ Profitable Arte of Gardening’ — 
| ** When the seedes be sowen and covered with 

earth, then let them be pressed down with 
| a roller.’’ The word is also in the works of 
| Taylor, the Water-poet (1623). 
The ‘O.E.D.’ gives 1792 and 1794 as the 
| first usage of garden-roller or garden-roll, 
| Johnson’s Dictionary (1824) has this quota- 
| tion from Swift’s ‘ Miscellaneous Works‘: 
‘* Lady Charlotte like a stroller Sits mounted 
on the garden roller.’’ 

These early rollers were of wood, and later 
| of stone. An example of the latter kind ap- 


| pears in Turner’s picture of Brasenose 
| College. A. M. Cotemay. 
IDLEY THE MARTYR: HIS 


BROTHER (clxxi. 29, 65).—As the pro- 
pounder of this query, may I be allowed to 
make a few comments on the replies at the 
second reference ? 

The pedigree mentioned is given in the 
| Northumberland Pedigrees taken 1575 from 
the Harleian MS. No. 1554, which are not 
in the Queen’s College MSS. and not printed 
by Forster in his ‘ Visitations of Northumber- 
| land.’ It gives the martyr’s sister Alice as 
| the wife of George Shipside. Another sister 
|un-named is given as the wife of 
| Whitfield. It also shows John Ridley, a 


brother of Nicholas Ridley, the martyr's 
| father, who married Margaret, daughter of 
| Richard Horton, father of Elizabeth Ridley 
(who married her relative, John Ridley of 
| Walltown), and of Hugh Ridley of Unthank. 
| The short biography of Bishop Nicholas 
| Ridley in the 11th edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
| pedia Britannica ’ says he was the second son 
| of Christopher Ridley of Unthank Hall, near 
| Willemoteswick, and that he had an uncle, 
| Dr. Robert Ridley (d. 1536) who supported 
him at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 

The Surtees Society, vol, cxxxix., ‘ Fasti 
Dunelmenses,’ which extends down to the 
suppression of the Monastic and Collegiate 
Churches, gives the following concerning the 
martyr’s uncle: 

Rydley, Robert, 8.T.P. R. of Simonburn, 
1510-32; of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 1523; of 
St. Edmund, Lombard St. 1526; Sinecure R. of 
Fulham; C. and P. of London, 1523, died 1536. 
pee to Nicholas Ridley, afterwards Bp. of 

ondon. 





The only Christopher Ridley I have come 
across is the Vicar of Haltwhistle about 
1572. He is mentioned by Cadwallader J. 
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Bates in the ‘ History of Northumberland,’ 


1895. 
C. E. Adamson, ‘ Haltwhistle’ (n.d.) 
speaks of the tombstone in Haltwhistle 


Church to the memory of John Ridley of 
Walltown (1562), brother-in-law of Dr. 
Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London, but this 
is certainly not correct if we assume the 

igree above-mentioned to be accurate. 
John Ridley of Walltown and the Bishop 
were cousins. The mistake arose through a 
letter written by the Bishop shortly before 
his death to his relatives in Northumberland, 
in which he refers to his beloved brother, 
John Ridley of the Walltown and to his 
gentle and loving sister Elizabeth. Here 
“prother’’ and “ sister’? are terms of 
endearment not used to express actual rela- 
tionship. 

The Curwen pedigree given by Whellan, 
‘History of Cumberland and Westmorland,’ 
gives no Ridley connection. But this pedi- 
gree is likely to be incomplete. 

The Bishop’s farewell letters are mentioned 
by Tomlinson, ‘ Comprehensive Guide to 
Northumberland,’ who includes one to Master 
Nicholas Ridley of Willimotswick, described 
a3 a cousin, and another to his beloved sister 
of Unthank. 

From a manuscript pedigree of Whitfield 
drawn up by a member of that family (my 
wife happens to be a Whitfield), 1 find that 
the only Whitfield who could be identified 
with the man of that name married to the 
martyr’s second sister, is Richard Whitfield, 
who had a son, Ralph Whitfield, living in 
1568. The pedigree mentioned in the query 
shows the Bishop’s sister as having a son 
Ralph—father of John Whitfield of Whit- 
field Hall, steward of Hexham Priory 1598. 


H. Askew. 


The following unpublished notes were sent 
to me some years ago by Mr. I. Rusling, for- 
merly private secretary to the late Canon 
Dowdeswell, of Pull Court, near Longdon, 
Worcestershire. 

Bushley Park Registers, 

“1579. John Wrenford (Rainsford) and 
Elizabeth Carr.”’ (see also Longdon Registers). 
Wrenford marriages at Longdon. 

“John Wrenford and Elizabeth 
16 November 1579.”’ 

“ Elizabeth Carr, daughter of George Carr 
of Bushley Park by his marriage with Eliza- 
beth Tweydall, who was d. of Alis, sister of 
Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London who 

anted a lease of Bushley Park to George 
arr and also the free warren of Redmarley 


Carr, 








Dabitot to his sister’s second husband, Geo. 
Shipside.”’ 

Query: Should ‘‘ Tweydall” read Tin- 
dall?) A branch was living at Pull Court 
about this time. (See ‘ Gloucestershire 
Visitations,’ 1623, p. 37). It is stated by 
some authorities that Bishop Ridley, 
Domestic Secretary to Archbishop Cranmer, 
was buried at Redeiazing Dabitot. 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


FORGED CHARTERS (clxx. 461; s.v. 
‘Henry de Bulmer’). — The ques- 
tion which Dr. Heppre raises as to the 
degree of credibility to be given to the 
facts stated in charters and documents which 
can be shown with probability, or with cer- 
tainty, to be spurious, is perhaps rather tech- 
nical for these columns. The whole matter 
of such charters has received a good deal of 
attention recently. See Turner, ‘ Black Book 
of St. Augustine’s; Tait, ‘ Chartulary of 
Chester Abbey’; Johnson, ‘ Some Charters 
of Henry I’ (in ‘ Historical Essays Pre- 
sented to James Tait,’ 1933), and particularly 
Galbraith, ‘ Monastic Charters’ (in Cam- 
bridge Historical Journal, iv., No. 3). The 
existence of such documents can often be ex- 
plained without recourse to theories such as 
Dr. Heprte advances, and the statements 
made in them must not be too summarily dis- 
missed as untrue. R. S. B. 


‘SCHEATORS (clxx. 421; clxxi. 32).—The 

taking of the office of Escheator of 
Munster enabled Members of Parliament to 
resign, it being linked with the stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds or the Manors of 
Northstead. Probably the Munster escheator- 
ship was reserved for Irish members. Chil- 
tern and Northstead were recently ‘‘ patron- 
ised ’’ on one day by Sir Alfred Butt and 
Mr. J. H. Thomas through their recent 
resignations. 

All announcements for resignations were 
covered by the term “ applied for the Chil- 
tern Hundreds,’’ and only when one looked 
at the London Gazette was it possible to find 
out whether the retiring member was cus- 
todian of Chiltern or Northstead or had 
become Escheator of Munster. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


RS. HENRY ADAMS (clxxi. 29).—Her 
husband did not mention in his autobio- 
graphy that she killed herself; and writers 
on his life have often followed his example. 
Alexander Woolcott mentioned this in an 
essay I read in some American periodical, 
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and perhaps “While Rome 


Burns.’ 


reprinted in 


VERITAS. 


IRGIL: A COLLOQUIALISM (celxxi. 
28).—One is often tempted to accept the 
dictum of the German Professor (was it 
Haupt?) that translation is the death of 
understanding. A paraphrase or explana- 
tion must at times content us. 

In vol. iii. 729-30 of James Henry’s 
voluminous ‘ Aeneidea,’ a work of immense 
Jabour, which is not familiar to all, is a 
discussion, I do not say conclusive, but worth 
studying, of Tormenti genus with 


If A. B. is not familiar with this work, l 
would gladly send him an extract. Inter- 
preting the words not as an exclamation but 
a mere explanation, he would render them 
‘““by way of torturing them,” but his paral- 
lels should be examined. It does not follow 


that every Latin idiom can be translated into | 


pretty English, which may be dictated to a 
schoolboy wherewith to please an examiner. 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


(REIGHTON, SOMERSET (clxxi. 46). -- 
This surname is said to have been 
assumed from the barony of that name in the 
county of Edinburgh. The first of the 
family on record would appear to have been 
Thurstanus de Creichton. He was a witness 
to the charter of erection of the abbacy of 
Holyroodhouse by King David I in 1128. 
The next on record is William de Crichton, 
Lord of Crichton in 1240, and he appears 
to have been the progenitor of most of the 
families of Crichton. 

' George Crichton, a son of Crichton of 
Naughton, became Bishop of Dunkeld in 
1525, having previously been Abbot of Holy- 
roodhouse. In the beginning of 1527, he was 
one of the bishops present at St. Andrews 
at the condemnation of Patrick Hamilton, 
the proto-martyr. Bishop George Crichton 
died on 24 Jan., 1543/4, and was succeeded 
in the bishopric by his nephew, Robert 
Crichton, then provost of St. Giles, who con- 
tinued Bishop of Dunkeld until the estab- 
lishment of the Reformed religion in 1560. 
In 1567 he was appointed a commissioner 
for divorcing the Earl of Bothwell from Lady 
Jane Gordon to make way for his marriage 
with Mary, Queen of Scots. I do not know 
whether Bishop Robert left any issue, but 
in view of the fact that Dr. Robert Creigh- 
ton was born at Dunkeld, he may have been 
related to the Bishop’s family. 


many | 


illustrations or parallels from Latin authors. | this subject in an extremely interesting book 


I am sorry that at the moment I have 
no information regarding the ancestry of the 
brothers Creighton of Drysdale (Drytfesdale), 
but the foregoing may be of interest to your 
correspondent, 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.), 
‘THE PYGMIES IN LITERATURE 
(clxx. 407).—A pygmy is a character in 
‘The Sign of Four,’ an early Sherlock 
Holmes novel by Conan Doyle. 
M. H. Dopps. 
SOLK-LORE OF THE OSTRICH EGG 
(clxx. 421, 465).—There is a chapter on 


| on folk-lore, ‘ Virgil the Necromancer,’ by 





J. W. Spargo. 
M. H. Dopps. 


ARIS AND LONDON STREETS (clxx. 
451, ‘ Memorabilia’; clxxi. 69).- 
With regard to the paragraph in ‘ Memora- 
bilia’ stating that late in life Dickens noted 
that Paris was much more free than London 
from litter in the streets, I suggest 
that Mr. Forse will find a confirmation of 
this in the article ‘ Railway Dreaming’ 
dated May, 1856, included in ‘ Miscellaneous 
Papers,’ which says ‘ They could teach us 
. .. how to trim up our ornamental streets, 
a dozen times a day, with scrubbing brushes, 
and sponges, and soap and chloride of lime.” 
Here is another extract from the same 
article: ‘‘ We see pickers up of refuse, with 
baskets at their back and hooked rods in their 
hands to fill them with.” 

I have known both London and Paris for 
over fifty years, and I agree with Mr. Forse 
that there has been a great improvement in 
London, which will now bear comparison 
with Paris so far as public control is con- 
cerned; but Londoners have not yet learnt 
the habit of individual tidiness, which seems 
inborn with French people, and the railway 
carriages in London, and the suburban 
streets, are littered with match-boxes, choco- 
late boxes, dirty paper, and other rubbish 
sometimes thrown down by passengers on the 
pavements, a practice which should be made 
a punishable offence, as it is on the 
Continent. 


8.U. 


C., Tynpatt WULCKO. 
MESSITER (clxx. 389, 427; clxxi. 13). - 


A friend of mine writes from Devon. 
that ‘‘in the year 1821 Captain Messiter 
held a ‘ Field Day’ for King George IV's 
coronation.”’ This was most likely George 
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Messiter, gazetted as Lieut. 
troop, 23 June, 1817. He was Captain in 
1821. He was one of the Messiters of 
Frome. About this family there is an allu- 
sion in the ‘ History of Wincanton’ by 
George Swetenham (Henry Williams Longk- 
ton and George Soutien. Wincanton). 
There are also stories about the family in 
the delightful Journals of ‘‘ Parson Wood- 


ford.”” A. Francis STevart. 
“QTAITHES”’: ‘“STATHES” = (clxx. 
424; clxxi. 15).—The word staithes 


is used on Tyneside as a common noun to 
describe any wooden wharf or platform from 
which to load or unload barges or waggons, 
_e especially with coal. 
ocal pronunciation of Staithes, near Whitby, 
see Dame Laura Knight’s recent book, ‘ Oil 
Paint and Grease Paint.’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


UOTATION AS A LITERARY 
DECORATION (clxxi. 16, s.v. ‘ English 
Essays of To-day’).— A cambridge man, 
nearly forty years in Holy Orders 
and at one time with some reputa- 
tion as a preacher, I have never at any time 
been able to produce quotations to adorn my 
discourses, except an occasional text of Holy 
Scripture: but in my earlier days I had 
often to ‘‘ sit under’’ clergy who had been 
educated at Oxford, and admired the apt 
way in which they were always ready to fill 
out their sermons with long passages of 
poetry, usually recited from memory. More- 
over, the older Oxford clergy améng my 
friends, who mostly died about ninety years 
old, rarely wrote to me without adorning 
their letters on any subjects with short Latin 
quotations from the Classics. These habits 
seem nowadays to have vanished entirely. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[The Classics, we are glad to note, are not 
quite gone yet. We have letters from friends 
who quote Horace or some other familiar 
latin. Greek has been quoted twice recently 
in the House of Commons, though Hansard 
would probably shew its appearance to be a 
rarity in the twentieth century]. 


ATIRICAL EPITAPHS  (clxxi. 25, 
87).—The epitaph on Franklin at the 
first reference seems to owe something to these 
lines of Francis Quarles : 
The World’s a book, writ by th’ eternal art 
Of the great Maker, printed in man’s heart; 
Tis falsely printed, though divinely penned, 
And all th’ Errata will appear at th’ end. 


For the curious | 


of the Weils | 





And also, perhaps, to these lines from 
‘ Wit’s Recreations,’ 1640: 

Forbear, friend, to unclasp this book: 

Only in the forefront look: 

For in it have errors been, 

Which made the Author call it in: 

Yet know this, it shall have more worth 

At the second coming forth. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
THE WILDMAN FAMILY (clxx. 422, 


464).—Thomas Wildman, M.P., of Bac- 
ton Hall Suffolk, was a solicitor, and died 


| 21 Dec., 1795 (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1795, 


ii. 1060; for biographical details see ibid., 
1796, i. 253). In his will (P.C.C. 46 Harris) 


| he refers to his children, Thomas, Edward, 





George, John and Maria, and his brothers, 
Richard, Henry and James. He was 
admitted a student at Lincoln’s Inn on 15 
Nov., 1773, and is described in the admission 
register as ‘‘ 3rd son of Edward Wildman of 
Scambler House, Melling, Co. Lanc., gent.” 

Henry Wildman, the fourth son of the said 
Edward Wildman, married at Gestingthorpe, 
Essex, 5 May, 1772, Frances, daughter of 
Edward Walker of Overhall, Gestingthorpe : 
he is described in the parish register as “* of 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill.’’ He died at Leyton, 
Essex, 17 Jan., 1816 (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1816, i. 86) leaving issue three children, 
Thomas, James and Frances. In his will 
(P.C.C. 52 Wynne) he refers to his planta- 
tions and slaves in the parish of St. Mary’s, 
Jamaica. James Wildman, the 5th son of 
the said Edward Wildman, is described in 
1808 as ‘‘ of the Isle of Jamaica ’’ (‘ Alumni 
Oxon.,’ 1715-1886, p. 1553) and in 1811 as 
of ‘‘ Chilham Castle Kent ’’ (‘ Lincoln’s Inn 
Admissions,’ ii., p. 43). For his issue see 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 6th ed. (1879) sub. 
nom. Wildman-Lushington. In a grant of 
arms to Thomas and James Wildman in 
1776 they are described as ‘‘of Hornby, 
Lancs., Jamaica and  Lincoln’s Inn”’ 
(‘ Grantees of Arms,’ Harl. Soc., 1917, 


p. 395). R. R. A. WALKER. 


HE REV. WILLIAM HUNTINGDON 
(rectius HUNTINGTON) (clxxi. 64). — 

A biography of this eccentric preacher 
(1745-1813) will be found in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ vol. x., p. 309. He 
was the natural son of a Kentish farmer, 
and after many adventures, not always to his 
credit, settled down as a writer and minister 
of religion, appending to his name the letters 
“S.8.”" (i.e., Sinner Saved). After various 
changes of fortune he ended his life in such 
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affluence as to be able to live in a villa at 
Cricklewood and keep a carriage. He was 
interred in the burial-ground of Jireh Chapel, 
Lewes, and composed his own epitaph. His 
likeness is in the National Portrait Gallery. 


C. A. Braprorp. 


IVING WITH SHOT INSIDE 
(clxx. 175, 212, 466; clxxi. 69).—This is 
no uncommon thing. An old friend of mine 
had five or six number 4 shot under the 
skin of his thigh for nearly sixty years. 1 
have taken shot from beneath the skin of the 
head on two occasions which had been there 
for some years but, gradually working down, 
had caused discomfort from hat pressure. 


F. Wicii1am Cock, M.D. 


FASHIONS IN NOTEPAPER (clxx. 191, 

339, 374, 428, 465; clxxi. 12, 67). — I 
have notepaper with some rather charming 
little engravings of Harrogate of 1848 and 
the neighbourhood of Tonbridge, circa 1856. 
As to the commas at the ends of the different 
lines of an address, I was taught to put these 
seventy years ago, by an old retired school- 
master (born 1798). 


F. Witttam Cock, M.D. 


It may interest correspondents to know that 
we have here original specimens of paper 
bearing views of a house, etc., which were 
used by the then Royal Family. These views 
include Osborne, Sandringham, Balmoral, 
Windsor, etc., also some fine Highland pic- 


tures of stags. The last were actually 
printed from steel plates engraved by 
Landseer. 


R. SmMyTHSON. 
54 New Bond Street, W.1. 


HRASE: “ THE RIGHT TIME ” (clxix. 298). 
—Some months ago a correspondent won- 
dered why people—especially children—ask to 
be told the right time. I have often been 
struck by this formula, and have evolved a 
theory about it which I meant to submit to 
“N. and Q.,’ but somehow the letter got for- 
gotten. 

Before watches were common, men in the 
country knew the time by the sun, or by the 
position of the shadow cast by certain trees 
and other natural or artificial objects, or even 
by an instinctive sense seated probably in the 
stomach, as with animals. The knowledge thus 
obtained was obviously no more than approxi- 
mate. Hence, when someone came along who 
looked wealthy enough to own a watch, the 
right time was asked for, as though to say, “I 
have a rough idea of it myself, but I look to 
you for exact information.” And the expres- 
sion has become stereotyped. 


W. W. Gnu. 
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The Library. 

English Printers’ Types of the Siz. 
teenth Century. By Frank Isaac. (Oxford 
University Press. £1 5s, net). 


R, A. W. Pollard, who contributes a pre 
face to this ‘Oxford Book on Biblio. 
graphy,’ was very happily inspired when in 
1927 he gave Colonel Isaac the ‘hard advice” 
to study and ‘‘ write about types,’’ especially 
those used by English printers in the six. 
teenth century. ‘That was a field of virgin 
if stubborn soil. Colonel Isaac’s husbandry 
has already produced a bountiful crop in the 
two volumes of facsimiles issued by the Bib- 
liographical Society, showing types in us 
from 1500 down to the death of Queen Mary, 
and in the present volume, which reviews the 
ground covered by those facsimiles and 
extends the period to the end of the century. 
He also contributed two studies on Eliza- 
bethan Roman and Italic Types to the 
Library in 1934. Moreover, in the current 
number of the Library Mr. A. F. Johnson, 
starting from Colonel Isaac’s data, has been 
able to trace most of the roman and italic 
types used by English printers back to their 
Continental sources. 
‘ Although Talbot Baines Reed claimed 
that Caxton both cut and_ cast one 
of his founts in England, Colonel Isaac finds 
that none of the early sixteenth-century 
types were cut in this country. There is evi- 
dence, however, that quite early in the cen- 
tury types were sometimes cast here from 
matrices imported from abroad. ‘‘ At the 
beginning of the century Rouen was the 
chief typographical market of Northem 
Europe, and there is no doubt that de Worde 
and our other early printers obtained their 
type from there.’’ 

Winks de Worde discarded the bastard 
character chiefly used by Caxton in favour 
of the tall pointed letter which Colonel Isaac 
calls ‘‘ textura.’”” It was used so generally 
by de Worde and by his contemporaries and 
their successors that in spite of its foreign 
origin it came to be known as ‘‘ English.’ 
Later on ‘‘ English ” was the name given to 
a size of type which is still in use; and we 
find in type-specimens of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the curious double, ‘‘ English English, 
indicating both face and size. The round- 
faced gothic—called ‘‘ rotunda ’’ by Colonel 
Isaac—which prevailed especially in Italian 
and Spanish printing, was used but little in 
England. Berthelet used it, however, and 
his letter served as a model for the familiar 
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type cut late last century by E. P. Prince 
for Miller and Richard of inburgh, and 
named, not quite aptly, ‘‘ Tudor Black.” 

Roman type was first used by Pynson in 
1508—of about great primer size, or rather 
more than our modern 16-point. Both 
Colonel Isaac and Mr. Johnson note type 
like it which was used by Antonius Venetus 
in Paris in 1501. But it was not till Eliza- 
beth’s reign that roman type supplanted the 
English black-letter in the majority of Eng- 
lish books. The changing fashion with the 
variety of roman and italic types which were 
brought into use may be traced in the eighty 
plates of facsimiles which Colonel Isaac gives 
us in his book; and the student will be able 
to supplement the information there given 
by the articles in the Library which have 
been mentioned above. 

Colonel Isaac has a short chapter on 
Secret Presses, both Puritan and Catholic, 
of Elizabeth’s reign. One of the services 
which his researches may render to biblio- 
graphy should be to help in identifying the 
work of such presses. They should also help 
to trace the real place of origin of other books 
bearing fictitious foreign imprints. For 
instance, repeated editions of Marlowe’s 
translation of Ovid’s Amores profess to have 
been printed at Middelburg in Zeeland. 
Actually both the dates and the place of 
printing have still to be determined. 


Studies in Early Celtic Nature Poetry. By 
Kenneth Jackson. (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d.) 


ATTHEW ARNOLD’S slim book on 
‘The Study of Celtic Literature’ was 

one of his weakest performances. He really 
knew little about the subject. It is otherwise 
with Mr. Jackson, whose learned commen- 
tary with attractive translations makes a 
fascinating book on a subject little discussed. 
The early medieval Irish and Welsh poetry 
has a charm which it is easy to recognize. 
Mr. Jackson would ‘‘ like to apply a new 
adjective to Celtic nature poetry at its best ”’ 
and call it ‘‘ imaginative.’’ A label is use- 
ful, we suppose, but seldom satisfactory. 
This one does not help us much, for all poetry 
is more or less imaginative. 


notice in these poets is a recognition of 


Nature in detail not to be found elsewhere | 


at the time, or indeed for many years to 
coe. Mr. Jackson naturally compares 
them with the Minnesingers and the Carmina 
Burana, but a tolerable acquaintance with 
both has brought us nothing but common- 





What we do | 





| the slave trade (£36). 


places about flowers. These poems speak of | 





honeysuckle, watercresses, the blackthorn, 
hazels and hazel-nuts, wild marjoram, wood- 
sorrel, whose delicate, white beauty has made 
singularly little appeal to English poets, and 
“ sprigs of arum hily.”” The writers seem to 
enjoy the life of a hermit such as Mr. W. B. 
Yeats proposed to himself on the lake isle of 
Innisfree, but we are not aware that he 
built a small cabin there of clay and wattles 
and lived alone for any length of time ‘ in 
the bee-loud glade.” These “ Hermit 
Poems’’ date from about 800 a.p. to 1000 
and Mr. Jackson has a good excursus on the 
anchorite movement in Ireland. It produced 
religious solitaries who found in animals— 
even a starving wolf—the brothers they could 
not find in human society. The simplicity of 
style, never developing into that elaborate 
simplesse of which Matthew Arnold spoke, is 
effective. Alexandrianism, even when com- 
mended by the grace of Theocritus, is very 
different, as Mr. Jackson points out. The 
Old Man of Irish and Welsh elegy who com- 
plains of his lost vigour is less interesting 
and has Anglo-Saxon parallels. The 
‘“Gnomic Poetry ’’ appears in early litera- 
tures besides those of the Celts and doubtless 
can boast a remote antiquity. It is the be- 
ginning of a classification of worldly wisdom 
and behaviour. ‘‘ Boys are nimble and 
grimy ”’ and “ It is usual for a portly person 
to be pompous’”’ are delightful instances. 
Good reasons are given for contradicting the 
view that the Welsh gnomic poems were com- 
posed by clergy. The seasonal songs are dis- 
puted in their origin, but it seems most 
reasonable to date them back to pagan times 
and a natural, native interest in the progress 
of the seasons. A Londoner may laugh in 
your face if you talk about the crops but the 
country-bred know better. Mr. Jackson is 
cautious and sensible in drawing conclusions 
and his book should please both the scholar 
and the lover of poetry—those at least who 
can still be satisfied with simplicity and a 
sense of religion. 


BooxKsELLers’ CATALOGUES. 


Catatocup No. 602 sent to us the other 
day by Messrs. Francis Epwarps describes 
over 1,100 books about Africa and, with 
them, half-a-dozen letters of David Living- 
stone which range in date from 1851 to 1866. 
These are to be sold separately and are evi- 
dently all good letters, especially, perhaps, 
the last, which is addressed to Professor 
Adam Sedgwick of Cambridge and deals with 
There are — ” 


of pictures worth noting, 


€.g., 
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Andrews’s ‘ Coloured Engravings of Heaths ’ 
—288 coloured plates (180230 £90) or the 
‘ Collection of Portraits of the Savage Tribes 
inhabiting the Boundaries [of Cape Colony ]’ 
“taken from the Life in 1812, by an Officer 
of the 21st Lt. Dragoons (1822: £25); and 
with them may be mentioned Daniell’s 
‘African Scenery and Animals at the Cape 
of Good Hope’ (1804-5: £48); Burchell’s 
* Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa ’ 
(1822-24: £35), and a coloured aquatint of 
Cape Town and Table Mountain of c. 1798 
(£10 10s.). Among eighteenth-century items 
we noticed the ‘ Report of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council submitting . Evidence 
of . .. the Present State of ... The Trade 
in Slaves...’ (1789: £5) and an original 
MS. of date c. 1778, setting out a plan for 
a French settlement on the Island of Quiloa 
(£10). There is a number of interest- 
ing seventeenth-century books, for example: 
‘The Golden Coast, or a Description of 
Guinney ’—a rare early account of Guinea 
(1665: £20); Ogilby’s ‘ Description of 
Egypt, Barbary, Lybia, Guinea, Aethiopia, 
Land of Negroes, Cape of Good Hope, etc. 
. ..’ (1670: £8); ‘ Purchas His Pilgrims ° 
(1625-6: £60); and the first Dutch descrip- 
tion of the coast of Guinea by Marees, pub- 
lished in 1617 (£15). Of the sixteenth- 
century books we may mention Francisco 
Alvarez’s ‘Historia de las Cosas de 
Ethiopia,’ black letter (Saragossa: 1561: 
£30) and a first edition of ‘ Gesta proxime 
per Portugalenses in India, Ethiopia et aliis 
Orientalibus Terris,’ gothic letter (Rome: 
1506: £15). 


Tue section which interested us most in 
Messrs, BERNARD QvaRiTcH’s Catalogue 
No. 524 is that on Music and Dancing, though 
the section on the Commonwealth, and that 
on Naval and Military affairs run it close. 
They have the four volumes of the eighteenth- 
century collection of songs called ‘ Clio and 
Euterpe’ (£20); a copy of T. Mace’s 
* Musick’s Monument ’—the work Dr. Burney 
liked so much (1676: £21) and B. Roy’s 
‘Madrigali a cinque Voci’ (Rome, 1591: 
£35). Then there are the ‘ Choice Psalmes 
Put Into Musick, For Three Voices’ 
of Henry and William Lawes (1648: 
£42); Zarlino’s ‘ Institutioni Harmoniche ’ 
(Venice, 1558: £20); and, under Dancing, 
Lambranzi’s ‘ Neue und Curieuse Theatral- 
ische Tantz-Schul ’—the two parts in one 





| vol. folio (1716: £75) and Negri’s ‘ Grati 


d’Amore ’ (Milan, 1602: £80). There is a 

a full score in manuscript of Handel! 
‘Messiah’ written about 1760, seven yeal 
or so before it was published, and displayi 
several interesting variants from the fin 
version (£12 10s.). The prize item of th 
section, however, is ‘The First Booke Q 
Consort Lessons, made by diuers exquisij 
Authors, for six Instruments to play together 
the Treble Lute, the Pandora, the Citte: 
the Base-Violl, the Flute & Treble-tttVic 
Newly set forth at the cost & changes of } 
Gentle-man, for his priuate pleasure, am 
for diuers others his frendes which delight 
in Musicke ’"—a quarto containing the Bas 
Violl part only, which is probably uniqg 
(1599: £350). From other sections we tak 
the following: The Nautical Almanac fre 
1766 (the commencement) to 1935 (£40); 1 
first-issue of the first edition of Pepys’ 
‘Memoires Relating to the State Of 
Royal Navy of England, For Ten Yea 
Determin’d December, 1688’ (1690: £35); 
set of the Reports of the Historical Manu 
scripts Commission (1870-1930: £45); a 
from January, 1832 (the beginning) to 19% 

of the Journal of the Asiatic Society @ 
Bengal (£350); a second edition of Grays) 
‘ Elegy’ (quarto: 1751: £20); the Letter 
and Journals of Lady Mary Coke (private 
printed, and only 100 copies—1889-96: £20) 

a Liverpool broadside of Burns’s verses” 
‘ Their groves o’ sweet myrtle let foreign lands” 
reckon,’ printed in 1796, three years earlier 
than the first appearance of the poem in #7 
book, issued as part of an appeal for sulk 
scriptions on behalf of Burns’s family 
(£15). The Catalogue describes over 1,1 
items. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED Db al are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always 10 
give their names anc addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily fo 
publication. { 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & QQ.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may | 
to send to him. 
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